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MEMOIR OF MRS. WAYLETT. 


Ix compliance with the wishes of several of our subscribers, we have 
sccompanied most of the portraits with a memoir. We must, how- 
ever, observe, that the office of a biographer, as far as relates to many 
of the fairer portion of the subjects, is of an extremely hazardous and 
jelicate nature; for, should we adhere to the long-established and 
admirable maxim of “nothing extenuate,” with what scenes of de- 
bauchery, intrigue, profligacy, and extravagance, should we sully our 
pages! Instead of the Dramatic Magazine being a sober, moral publica- 
tion, it would rival in fame (and no doubt in sale) the memoirs of the ce- 
lebrated courtezan, Harriet Wilson. The admirers of the latter species 
of biography will not find their appetite gratified by the perusal of 
our pages: though our declining to reveal ‘‘ the secrets of the prison 
house” * does not proceed from motives of commiseration, but from 
the conviction that no possible benefit could be derived from the ex- 
posure. When public merit and private character are united, the 
possessor of thos¢ enviable qualities is entitled to, and ever shall 
obtain, our warmest eulogiums; while, on the other hand, when 
separated, we shall merely be as brief as possible. ‘Truly does the 
poet} observe, “ "Tis frequent to have the salary of vice weigh down 
the pay of virtue ;” and it is a disgraceful but well-known fact, that 
‘Vicious notoriety often proves the passport to public favour. 

‘There are many a Miss A. or B. on the stage, who, in the days of 

virtue, while industriously following their profession, have received 
but the frigid term “ respectable,” as the reward of their exertions :” 
but when Miss A. or Miss B. has “ stooped to folly,” and become the 
uistress of some titled profligate, she is discovered to be bewitching, 
‘ascinating,—in short, every thing that she is not. We may lament, 
we re that “such things are,” but who can point out a 
remedy ‘ 

Let us drop this, perhaps, tedious digression, and turn to the subject 
of our presentmemoir. Of course, the above remarks are to be taken 
‘Nageneral sense.—_—-Mrs. WayLett’s maiden name was Cooke ; she is 
the only daughter of a respectable tradesman, living at Bath, in which 
city she was born in the year 1800. From the early sweetness of her 
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voice, and the exhibition of other stage qualifications, her parents 
were induced to place her under the tuition of the celebrated My 
Loder. Miss Cooke’s first appearance in public was in the year 
1816, when she performed Elwina, in the Blind Boy, at the Bath 
Theatre, on Mrs. Chatterly’s benefit. The following year Miss Cooke 
became a member of the Bath Company, and commenced her engage- 
ment as Leonora, in the Padlock. Her Madge, the same season, 
obtained the highest praise both of the press and the public. In 1819 
this lady performed at the Coventry Theatre, and here captivated the 
heart of Mr. Waylett, one of the performers, to whom, nothing loth, 
she pronounced the awful words “love, honour, and obey.” The 
mystical union has since, however, been dissolved : not by death, nor 
by law, but by mutual consent. Perhaps, in justice to both parties, 
we may as well mention the pretty generally known circumstance of 
Mr. Cooke having obtained, in the year 1818, 3001. damages from 
Captain Dobyn, as an equivalent for the seduction of his daughter. 

After playing in several provincial towns with great success, Mrs, 
Waylett was engaged, with her husband, by the proprietors of the 
Adelphi; and here the archness and vivacity of her manner in cham- 
bermaids, and such frolicsome and extraordinary ladies as Grace, in Tom 
and Jerry, rendered her an established favourite. She also performed 
sentimental characters with success. Since that period Mrs. Waylett 
has appeared at Drury Lane (one season only), the Olympic, Surrey, 
Haymarket, and lately at the Tottenham Street Theatre. At the last- 
mentioned place she has performed Apollo several nights, and really 
is deserving of the applause she obtains. In Ireland, Mrs. Waylett is 
a prodigious favourite. A Dublin critic thus speaks of her acting in 
the year 1828 :— 

* Mrs. Waylett, who commenced her engagement on Saturday last, 
is, it seems, at present, all the rage in Dublin. Her Letitia Hardy is, 
we think, the best of her performances. Her Clari shows that her 
resources lie much deeper than in the buoyancy of spirit, or the 
exuberance of feeling requisite to portray the every-day occurrences 
of life: her last scene in Clari is a beautiful display of her powers as 
an artist. Of Mrs. Waylett’s singing we cannot speak too highly: 
there is no sound of which music is capable that can convey greater 
gratification to us than her execution of ‘ Kate Kearney,” “ Savour- 
neen Deelish,” and “ Home, sweet Home :” and that we only form a 
portion of thousands holding this opinion, is testified by the enthusiasin 
with which they are universally encored and even re-encored.” 

At Cork she seems to have turned some poor editor's brain. His 
critique is a fine specimen of what Dryden terms “ prose on horseback.” 
See Provincial Intelligence, Vol. I. p- 62. 

We have only further to observe, that Mrs. Waylett’s person 's 
symmetrically proportioned ; and when habited in male attire, is con- 


sidered, by the connoisseurs in ladies’ legs, almost able to compete 
with Madame Vestris. 
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ILLUSTRATED MEMOIRS OF OUR EARLY ACTORS. 
(Continued from p. 65.) 
No. V. 
JOHN LOWIN. 


Tus actor, who belonged to the Globe and Blackfriars’ play- 
houses, was the pride and boast of the age in which he flourished, 
for the variety and excellence of his comic personifications. He was 
the original Falstaff; and, according to the authority of Mr. Stevens 
and others, he was highly celebrated for his Henry the Eighth and 
Hamlet. 

“When this fair country lay, like a matron butchered by her sons,” 
he theatres were closed, but the players still nobly acted their part, 
for many of them took up arms in defence of their king. Some, 
however, being too far advanced in age to give martial proofs of their 
attachment to royalty, were reduced to the alternative of starving, or 
engaging in some new employment to support their wants. Lowin, 
at this period, had passed the grand climacteric, having delighted the 
public at least forty-two years in the part of Falstaff. During the 
first years of the contest which raged between the king and the 
parliament, the players were well received in those towns and cities 
which espoused the royal cause; but in London, where bigotry and 
oppression so predominated, they encountered great persecution. A 
few of the nobility, indeed, who loved the amusements of the stage, 
encouraged the players to act openly in their houses ; but, the watchtul 
eve of their enemies prevented all public exhibitions, except, as the 
author of Historia Histrionica asserts, now and then, such as were 
given with great caution and privacy. Some time before the exe- 
cution of Charles, a company, formed from the remains of several 
parties of comedians, played at the Cock-pit three or four times; but 
while they were performing Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy of 
Rolla; or, the Bloody Brother, a party of soldiers rushed in; put a 
complete end to the play, and carried off the actors to Hutton House, 
“at that time a sort of prison for royal delinquents, where they were 
confined some days, but, after having been completely disrobed of 
their stage apparel, they were discharged. In the above tragedy, Lowin 
acted Aubry; Tayler, Rollo; Pollard, the Cook; Burt, Latorch; and 
Hart, Otto.” 

twas shortly after this period, that the Long Parliament issued out 
ordinances, in which all stage-plays and interludes were absolutely 
orbid; stage-seats and galleries were ordered to be pulled down ; and 
ill players, though calling themselves the king or queen’s servants, were 
‘0 be punished as rogues and vagabonds ; the money received at the 
‘oors to go to the poor of the parish; and every spectator to pay five 
shlhings, also for the use of the poor. 

Lowin is known to have kept the Three Pigeons at Brentford, but 
: what period it would be difficult to say; probably, soon after the 
“scomfiture the players received at the Cock-pit. At this inn, Lowin 
"as attended by Tayler; but, Davies observes, ‘‘ whether as friend, 
“sistant, or partner, cannot be determined. Here they lixgered out 
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an uncomfortable existence, with scarcely any other means of support 
than those which they obtained from the friends of royalty, and th, 
old lovers of the drama, who now and then paid them a visit, and Jo, 
them marks of their bounty. Upon these occasions, Lowin and 
Tayler no doubt gave their visitors a taste of their quality.” 

In 1652, Lowin and Tayler, being arrived at a very great age, an¢ 
in but miserable circumstances, published Beaumont and Fletcher's 
comedy of the Wild Goose Chase, for their mutual benefit. In the 
title-page, it was stated, “ for the public use of all the ingenious, and 
the private benefit of Lowin and Joseph Tayler, servants to his 
late majesty, and by them dedicated to the honoured few lovers oj 
dramatic poetry. In the dedication, they so modestly described their 
wants, that the play sold very well, and they reprinted several ‘other 
old plays, with equal success. Lowin died at Brentford ; but the 
exact time cannot be traced: it was some years prior to the Restora- 
tion. In a poem, which appeared shortly after Jonson’s Magneti 
Lady, very honourable mention is made of this actor— 


‘** Tet Lowin cease, and Tayler soon, to touch 
The loathed stage, for thou hast made it such,” 





THE GUILTY MOTHER. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


A Translation of Beaumarchais’ Comedy of La Mere Coupas te, being 
y 3 > 


a Sequel to the MarriacE or Fiearo. 
Act IIl.—Scenr, An Apartment in the Castle of Count Almaviva. 


Enter ALMAVIVA. 


Alm. At length, Iam alone. Now to peruse this wonderful epistle, that an 
almost inconceivable accident has given to my view. [Produces the paper 
which he had found in the casket. Reads.| “ Rash and guilty youth, our wretched 
lot is cast! The nocturnal visit with which you dared surprise me in the castle 
of Astorga; the violence that ensued; in a word, your crime, and my uipwilling 
participation in it, receive their just chastisement. This day, the festival ot 
St. Leon, the patron of this place, and your own, I have brought into the world 
a son, whose presence covers me with shame, and drives me to despair. I have 
used precaution to save my reputation; but, alas! that is no consolation; for 
offended virtue irremissibly condemns me to a life of tears; and would I could 
feel that they can wash away my guilt, although involuntary. Never see me 
more; it is the irrevocable order of the miserable Rosina, who dares no longer 
sign another name.” Wretched woman! [ Walks about in great agitation.] \e' 
this is not the language of a profligate. A vile betrayer! But ha! here appears 
to be an answer written on the same letter. [Aeads.] “ Since I am never to 
behold you more, life is become insupportable, and I am resolved to sacrifice It 
in the action which is hourly expected. I send you back your reproaches, with 
the portrait, and a lock of hair, which I procured by stealth. The friend, who 
will deliver these when I shall be no more, is faithful. If the death of a wretch, 
who perishes for his presumption, can inspire the least compassion, let me hope 
that the name of Leon, transmitted to the innocent offspring of my crime, may 
sometimes recall to recollection the hapless youth who will die adoring you, 2 
who signs, for the last time—Leon de Astorga.” And then, in bloody cha- 
racters, “* Mortally wounded, I summon all my fast-fading powers to write with 
my ebbing blood a last adieu! Remember my request.” The rest appea” 
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faced by tears. [Pauses.] Nor is this either the language of a vicious man— 
s frantic passion. [ Throws himself into a chair.) O, I am tormn— 


Enter Moreno. 


4h! my dearest friend, you find me overwhelmed. 

Vor. Ina most alarming manner. I feared to approach. 

dim. No, they were not altogether monsters of ingratitude and vice, but 
houghtless victims of a fatal passion. : 

Mor. I imagined that they could be no other. 

dim. Wretched woman! [Wising.] Ye suffer yourselves to be deluded, 
revardless of the miseries you entail upon yourselves, on us, and on posterity! 
You go on, step by step; crimes accumulate, and the unjust and giddy world 
condemns the man for conjugal and parental indifference, who secretly devours 
his wrongs. Oh! it is not lightly that so much importance is attached to the 
fidelity of woman; the happiness, the misery, of society, is determined by their 
conduct; and domestic bliss or torment is dependent on their very reputation. 

Mor. Compose yourself, here comes your daughter. 


Enter Firorestina, with a nosegay in her bosom. 


Flor. Iwas told that your excellency was so much occupied, that I dared 
not intrude before. 

Alm. Oceupied about you, my Florestina, my daughter. Ah! I love to call 
vou so, for I have guided you, through this our worthy friend, from infancy. 
Your mother, with her dying breath, bequeathed you to my care; I gave her 
my word to be a father to you, and I will fulfil my promise by giving you a 
noble husband. Child, I speak without restraint before Signor Moreno, who 
regards us all; tell me candidly, do you find no one worthy of your heart? 

Flor. [Kissing his hand.| You, my lord, possess it wholly; and, if you 
have the goodness to consult me, I must answer, that my happiness will be best 
secured by not changing my situation. Your son, when [ faltering] he 
marries—(for certainly he will not become a Knight of Malta now)—your son, 
when he marries, may quit his parents’ roof. Ah! let the filial charge of 
sweetening your declining years by every tender care devolve on me. 

Mor. She merits, Count Almaviva, your entire confidence; Florestina, 
embrace this good, this affectionate protector; you owe him more than you 
imagine. 

Flor. Ah! my lord. 

_ Alm. [Embracing her.| O, let fastidious titles be reserved for cold indif- 
erence! No one will wonder that a child so beloved, should address me by a 
tenderer name; O, call me father, you will constitute my happiness both as a 
daughter, and as the wife of an excellent man, to whom I will unite you. 
Look around you, Florestina, your future husband is in my house. 

Mor, Yes, Donna Florestina. 

Flor. | Aside, with pleasure.| My future husband is in this house; ah! 
Figaro. (Enters abruptly.) My lord, the countess. [ Bowing, and holding 
the door open. 

Mor. (Aside, darting a look at Figaro.] Curse on the sharp-scented hound! 
Countess. [ Entering.|_ Good morning to you, my lord. My Florestina! 
Flor, [ Throwing herself into the arms of the Countess.| My dearest Madam, 
l am so happy this morning! I have—[ Moreno pulls her mysteriously by the 
arm; Figaro observes him. 

Countess. Figaro told me, my lord, that you were greatly indisposed; I was 
much alarmed, but find— 

_ That the officious blockhead has again told an untruth. 
A, Your excellency appeared so disturbed just now; happily it is all over. 
suntess. Good day to you, Signor Moreno. [ Moreno, bowing, endeavours 
penetrate the motive of her coming.| In truth, my Florestina, I find you as 
““ant as the morning; see, she looks as lovely as she is amiable. But who 
—— you with those flowers ? 
r. ‘Twas I who made this nosegay, Madam; is not this St. Leon's day? 


in 
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Countess. Charming girl! how anxious she is to please me. [ Kisses her 
The Count assumes a menacing attitude, till restrained by Moreno. Figaro watches 
—_ Figaro, since we are all met, inform my son that we will take our 
chocolate together in the library. [Zhe Count, Moreno, Florestina, and thp 
Countess retire to the library. | 

Fig. (Watching Moreno.] Serpent! Basilisk! you may dart your fiery looks 
at me, I fear them not. [Comes forward, wey A How the deuce does he 
receive his letters! Not a scrap comes hither by the post; nor does he hold 
visible intercourse with any human being. He must have sprung up here from 
Beelzebub himself, and certainly carries on a subterraneous correspondence with 
his infernal friends. 

Sus. [Runs in from the library, looks around her, then whispers rapidly to 
Figaro.] ’Tis he who marries Florestina; the Count will have it so. He will 
cure Leon of his love; wean her from him; make the Countess change her 
mind respecting them; he drives you out of the house ; shuts up my lady in a 
cloister, till she can be conveniently divorced; disinherits the young man; 
makes me supervisor of the new establishment ;—there’s the news of the morn- 
ing for you. [uns out again. | 

Fig. Not quite so fast, Signor Moreno, not quite so fast. Thanks to my 
Ariadne, Susannah, I have got the clue of the labyrinth, and the Minotaur is 
entangled ; he shall be enveloped in his own snares, and completely overthrown. 
What mighty purpose can have caused a man so wary to betray his intentions’ 
Can he think himself so certain of success as to 2 But folly and vanity 
are inseparable companions. 

Sus. [tunning in again, looking carefully round.| Figaro! Figaro! here's a 
person inquiring for Signor Moreno, who says he has an important message to 
deliver; he is a stranger to Moreno, but his countryman. I have shown him 
into the lobby; can we turn him to account? 

Fig. Bring him into the room, and at all events we will try. Announce him 
to Moreno; remain there in the library while they are together, they will think 
themselves alone here. I'll hide; away! 

Sus. [Opening the door.| Walk in, Signor. [%garo conceals himself. | 


Enter ALBERTO. 


Wait here a moment, I'll send Signor Moreno to you. [ Exit into the library. | 


Enter Moreno. 


Alb. Signor Moreno, I presume. [Moreno bows, and looks around him caw 
tiously.| At the desire of our common friend and countryman, the banker 
Cassiere, I come to deliver to you this letter, which I have brought myself from 
Venice. Though urgent business requires my prompt return, I shall be happy 
to take charge of any packet you may be able to prepare against the afternoon. 
My time will be so much occupied till then, that I know not where I may be 
found; but if you have anything you wish delivered safe at Naples, I will send 
some trusty person to receive it here. 

Mor. Signor, with many thanks for your civility, I willingly accept yout 
friendly offer. [Aside.] This presents itself most opportunely. But—[aloud | 
but, Signor, as my despatches will be of some importance, family papers, re- 
specting an estate, which I would not have for any thing miscarry, permit me 
to request that your trusty messenger may be the bearer from me of this ring 
[takes one from his finger|; in exchange for which he shall receive the packet, 
of which you will have the goodness to take charge. . 

Alb. Signor Moreno, rely on my exactness. [ Bows, and exit. | 

Mor. A prosperous journey, Signor. Now let me see. [Opening the re 
From Scellerato, and well calculated for the Count’s perusal. [ Exit to the 
library. | 1 

Fig. [Coming from his concealment.| Those who hide, they say, can fing. 
how to find means of turning this business to account— 
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Enter the Countess, Frorestina, and SusaNnNau. 


Countess. Susannah, inform my son that we breakfast here. [Exit Su- 
mah. Figaro steals out after her.) 

din. [Coming forward with Moreno.| I will go immediately, and write 
iyections for the purchase, and give instructions for drawing on me for the 
smount. Let me have breakfast in my study. 

Flor. My dear father, I will bring it you myself. Ah! here is Leon. 


Enter Leon. 


Alm. [Aside to Florestina.| Reflect well upon the little that I said to 
vou. [ Eat. 

. ve Me father always departs when I appear. He treated me before, this 
morning, in so harsh a manner— 

Countess. What language is this, my son? Your father is gone into his 
study, to write on business. 

Flor. [Cheerfully.| You regret your father, so do we all; but knowing this 
to be St. Leon’s day, he charged me to present you with this nosegay. [ Places 
i nosegay in his breast. } 

Leon, [Kissing her while she fastens it.] He could not have charged any 
one who could have rendered his kindness so very dear to me. 

Flor. [Pushing him gently away.] See, Madam, how dangerous it is to 
est with him. 
~ Countess. Oh! [Smiling.] On his birth-day, my Florestina, we must not 
be too severe with him. 

Flor. Then as a punishment, insist upon his reading the poem that we were 
wld he was writing for the occasion. 

Countess. Come, my son, let us have it; I'll fetch my work, and hear you 
read your verses. [ Eait. 

Flor. [Cheerfully.| Oh, I am glad of it; obstinate as you are, I shall now 
tear them in spite of you. 

Leon. [{Tenderly.}| In spite of me, when you desire it? Ah! Florestina, it 
simpossible. [ Exit. } 













Enter Moreno. 





Mor. Well, Signorita, have you guessed who the Count has designed for 
your husband ? 

Flor. My dear Signor, I am accustomed to confide every thing to you; on 
vhom can I turn my thoughts? He says my destined husband is in this house; 
| see the excess of his goodness—it must be Leon. 

Mor. Who, Leon! his son? Your own brother! 

Flor. My brother! 

Mor. Did I not tell you, in the presence of the Count, that you owed him 
nore than you imagined? His guardianship was a duty—he is your father. 

Flr. Ah! Signor. 

Be — my child, awake from a delusive slumber, that may prove 
Wau u. ‘ 

Hor. Ah! fatal to us both. 

Mor. You must be aware that a secret of this nature is to be guarded as you 
would your life. [Ewit, keeping his eyes sternly fixed upon her. ] 

flor. On what have I been dreaming? Good heavens, he is my brother, 
a I dared to entertain What a horrid gleam of light breaks in upon me; 
and from such a dream, how cruel ’tis to wake. 

Lem. (Returning with a paper in his hand, joyfully.| My mother not 
priate “ Signor Moreno gone; let me seize this happy opportunity. 

Advaneing, 

: “r. | Turning towards Leon.| Ah! Leon. 
» wd Heavens! your tearful eyes, your trembling lips, portend some great 


Flor, Calamity, Leon! ah, the calamity is all my own. 
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Leon. Florestina, do you love me then no longer? While my sentiments for 
ou— 

Flor. Your sentiments! ah, never name them more. 

Leon. How! the purest passion— 

Flor. {Wildly.| Desist, desist, or I must fly. 

Leon. Good heavens! what then has happened? Signor Moreno has just 
quitted you; I must know, Donna Florestina, what Signor Moreno has said, 
[The Countess returns.| Ah, Madam, come to my relief; you find me iy 
despair—Florestina no longer loves me! 

Flor. Not love him, Madam? Ah, my guardian, you, and Leon, possess 
my whole affection. 

Countess. My child, I do not doubt it; but what can be the matter? 

Leon. My dearest mother, you approved my ardent passion for her. 

Flor. [Throwing herself into the arms of the Countess.| Bid him be silent, 
Madam, bid him be silent. 

Countess. My child, I do not comprehend you, my amazement equals his. 
She trembles in my arms; what has he done to have displeased you? 

Flor. Madam, he has not displeased me; I love, esteem him, like—a— 
brother; but let him require nothing else. 

Leon. You hear her. Cruel girl, explain yourself. [ Taking her hand.} 

Flor. [Struggling.| Leave me, leave me, you will be the death of me. 

Fig. [Entering with Susan.| The breakfast will be here in a moment, 
Madam. 

Sus. And here is your tambour-frame. 

Countess. ‘Take all away again; you, Figaro, carry breakfast to your master 
in his study; and you, my Florestina, come with me into my dressing-room; 
compose yourself. My dear children, I bear you both within my heart, why 
do you rend it thus without remorse? [ Aside, going.| There is some mystery 
in this, important for me to unravel. [ E.ait, with Florestina. | 

Sus. [Aside to Figaro.) don’t know what is going forward, but my friend 
Moreno is concerned, or I am much mistaken; my mistress shall be informed 
about the casket. 

Fig. [Aside to Susan.] Not a word, I beseech you, until we have seen the 
success of our stratagem. 

Sus. Well, till then I will be silent. [/ollows the Countess. | 

Leon. { Absorbed in affliction.| O heavens! 

Fig. Why, Don Leon, what can be the matter? 

Leon. Alas! I cannot tell myself; never did I behold Florestina in 
enchanting a humour, and I know that she had just had a conversation with 
my father; I left her, for an instant, with Signor * ante and, returning, found 
her overwhelmed with grief, charging me never again to speak to her of my 
love. What could my tutor have possibly said to her? | 

Fig. Did I not dread your impetuosity, I might inform you of many points 
which touch you nearly; but, when the greatest circumspection is required, a 
single word from you, too prone to anger, might at once destroy the fruits 
which I have been assiduously endeavouring to bring to maturity ever since 
this Moreno brought you home from France. ; 

Leon. O, if circumspection alone be necessary, speak; what do you think he 
told her ? | 

Fig. That she must prepare to accept Signor Moreno for a husband; that it 
is an affair determined between her guardians and himself. - 

Leon. Between my father and Moreno? The traitor shall have my lite 
first. 

Fig. No, in this way of proceeding, the traitor will not have your life ; but 
he will have your mistress, and your fortune into the bargain. 

Leon. Well, my friend Figaro, forgive me; teach me what I have to o" 

Fig. Unravel the enigma of the Sphynx, or be devoured by it; i pis 
words, watch him closely, patiently moderate yourself, and dissemble with him. 

Leon. Dissemble! Yes, I will moderate myself, but I burn with inwar 
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— See of Florestina! Ah! he is here; I will come coolly to an expla- 
nation with him. 
Fig. Coolly, or all is lost. 
Leon. Fear me not. 


Enter Moreno. 


sinor, Signor, a word with you; the utmost frankness is indispensable. Flo- 
restina is miserable ; what have you said to Florestina? 

Vor. And who told you that I had spoken to her? Cannot she be in 
Aiction without my having caused it? 

Jeon. No evasion, Signor; she was in the on mood when I left you 
wether; you had just quitted her, when I found her in tears. Her sorrows 
we my own; you must give me satisfaction as to the cause of them, or satis- 
‘ction of another nature. 

Mor. Must! By a less absolute tone every thing reasonable may be 
obtained from me; but I never yield to menaces. 

Leon. |Furiously drawing his sword.| Well, then, perfidious man, defend 
vourself. 

"Fig. {Rushing between them.| Signor Moreno! The son of your best friend, 
in his own house ! 

Mor. I know what is due to friendship and to myself; I shall explain all, 
but want no witness; withdraw, and leave us together. 

Leon. Go, my dear Figaro; you see he cannot escape me. Let us leave 
him no excuse. | 

Fig. I will withdraw ; [aside] and apprise the Count. [ Ezit.] 

Leon. ‘Though it would better become you to fight than talk, the option’s 
yours; but I admit only of these alternatives. 

Mor. Leon, an honourable man must not draw his sword against the son of 
his benefactor; nor should I have explained myself before a wretched valet, 
usolent at having become almost the master of his master. 

Leo. To the point, Signor. 

Mor. Leon, [affecting great dignity] you love Florestina; O, I have long 
bserved it. While our poor Alphonso lived [with grief, |—but, you know from 
ufaney I did not think his feeble constitution could leave him many years 
among us; and had not this lamented duel happened, he was doomed—so let us 
peak no more for him. While Alphonso lived, I could not think of serving an 
whappy passion, which the vows of celibacy, destined for you, must needs have 
reudered fruitless; but since your brother's death has brought you, Leon, into 
iis place, I have been presumptuous enough to think that my influence might 
prevail on the Count, your father, to abandon his views for you regarding 
Malta, and to consent to your union with the object of your love. Ever since 
ls return from the viceroyalty of Mexico, I have constantly assailed him in all 
sible ways, but an invincible repugnance defeated my every effort. In 
‘espair at the rejection of a project which seemed calculated to insure the 
‘appiness of all (pardon me, my young friend, I am going to afflict you, but it 
‘the only means of saving you from eternal misery; summon all your reason 
” your aid, for greatly will you require it)—I brought, at length, your father 
“0 the necessity of breaking his too long guarded silence, and of confiding his 
“et to me,“ O, my dear friend,” he said, “ I am not ignorant of my son’s 
“ection for Florestina; but judge how impossible it is that I should bestow her 
“lim; for know, that she you think my ward—is my daughter—his own 
sister, 

Leon, Florestina, my sister! 

‘or. This is the secret that a painful, but an urgent duty, compelled me to 
‘onde to Florestina—ah! for both your sakes, my silence might have undone 

" Well, Leon, will you draw your sword upon me now ? 
“m. | Throwing himself into his arms.| O, never! never! 
9. [Running in with the Count.| This way, my lord; here they are. 


= Clasped in each other’s arms; have you lost your senses ? 
OL. I 
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Fig. Faith, my lord, I really begin to think I have. 

Aim. But do you mean to explain this to me? 

Leon. Ah! ’tis I, my father, who must explain. Forgive me; I die wit} 
shame, that on so—{ Moreno puts his finger on his lip —s0 frivolous an affair. | 
had quite forgotten myself; his generous character has not only brought we 
back to reason, but has pardoned me; I was thanking him when you sur- 
prised us. 

Alm. This is not the first time by an hundred that your gratitude is due to 
Signor Moreno; indeed, we all of us have every reason to be grateful to hin 
( Figaro strikes his forehead ; Moreno observes him, and smiles.| Leave us; your 
trank avowal only could repress my anger. 

Mor. O Count Almaviva, all is forgotten. 

Alm. Go, and repent for having been wanting in respect to my friend and 
your own, the most virtuous of mankind! 

Leon. It grieves me to the heart. [ Frit. ] 

Kig. [Aside.| The very devil aids him! 

Alm. Let us terminate, my friend, what we had begun; and you, Signor 
Figaro, with your fantastical conjectures, give me the million of piastres which 
came from Cadiz in fifty bills to bearer; I charged you to number and register 
them. 

Fig. I did so. 

Alm. Return them, then. 

Fig. What! the million of piastres? 

Alm. Certainly. Well, what stops you? 

Fig. Nothing, but that—I have not got them, your Excellency. 

Mor, {£agerly.| Not got them! 

Fig. |Sharply.| No, Signor. 

Mor. What, then, have you done with them ? 

ig. When my master questions me, I owe him a full disclosure of mj 
actions; for you, I owe you nothing. 

Alm. Insolent! what have you done with them? 

Fig. Deposited them in the custody of your notary. 

Mor. By whose advice? 

Fig. My own; advice I often follow. 

Mor. I would lay a wager that ’tis no such thing. 

Fig. The notary’s acknowledgment, now in my possession, might chance to 
make you lose. 

Mor. Or, if it be so, it was to speculate; these people divide the profits. 


Fig. You might speak a little more respectfully of one to whom you owe 
such obligations. 


Mor. 1 owe him nothing. 


Fig. I suppose not, when a person has inherited a mine of wealth. 

Alm. [Angrily.| Have you any observations to make on that too? 

Fig. Who, I, your Excellency? I ought to doubt the fact so much the less, 
to be sure, as I happened to know this relation, who has left Signor Moreno his 
heir; a gambling, libertine, quarrelsome, prodigal, immoral fellow, who— 

Mor. ‘To the purpose; what was your motive for placing the million with 
the notary ? 

Fig. ven, Signor, to have it no longer in my own charge; | might be 
plundered of it, who can tell? Great rogues sometimes insinuate themselves into 
noblemen’s houses. 

Mor. But your master desires to have the bills again. 

fig. Then my master can send for them. 

Mor. But will the notary deliver them back without receiving back his ow 
acknowledgment? 

Fig. No; but I will give it to my master, and, when I shall have done ™/ 
duty, ef any harm result from it, I shall be blameless. 

Alm. 1 shall expect you with it in my study. , 

Fig. (Going.| Observe that the notary will require your Excellency 
receipt also; I charged him not to deliver a maravedi without it. [ Exit.) 
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Mor. Overwhelm these wretches with your kindness, and see how they 
use it! Really, Count Almaviva, my friendship for you forces me to say it, 
oy confide too much in him ; from valet, barber-surgeon, he has become your 
treasurer, your factotum. It is notorious, that Signor Figaro has not been idle 
‘) your service. 
~ ‘lm. O, on the score of integrity I have nothing to reproach him with; 
bot it is true that he becomes so arrogant— 

Mor. You have an easy way of getting rid of him, and of recompensing him 
at the same time. 

dim. often wish it. 

Vor. In sending Don Leon off to Malta, you doubtless wish to have some 
verson of tried fidelity to accompany him. Figaro, too much flattered by so 
honourable a post, could not fail accepting it. 

din. My friend, you are in the right; besides, he lives, I am told, on very 
bad terms with his wife; it shall be so. [ Exit.) 

Vor. So, one step more secured: Ah! prince of spies, essence of effron- 
wry, you think, under the mask of honest zeal, to fling me out of the dower. 
Your honesty shall go and participate in all the pleasures of a Maltese caravan, 
and be rid of the trouble of your prying into my conduct in your master’s 
anily. [£xit.|—(To be continued.) 





NOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WRITINGS OF OUR EARLY 
DRAMATISTS. 


(Continued from page 75.) 
THOMAS MIDDLETON. 


Tuovucu Middleton was the sole author of about eighteen regular 
lramatic works and four pageants, besides being concerned in diffe- 
rent plays jointly with Rowley, Dekker, Webster, Massinger, and 
wen with Fletcher and Ben Jonson, yet we can meet with very few 
particulars relating to him. Middleton is said to have been appointed 
tironologer to the city of London in the year 1620, and to have been 
cited before the Privy Council, on 30th August, 1624, as the writer 
ot The Game of Chess ; and there his biography ends. He is said 
during his life-time to have owed the greatest part of his reputation 
‘0 his connexion with his celebrated contemporaries. ‘“ Yet, surely,” 
# the author of the Biographia Dramatica observes, “ it is a proof 
of merit sufficient to establish him in a rank far from the most con- 
temptible among our dramatic writers, that a set of men of such 
cknowledged abilities considered him as deserving to be admitted a 
int labourer with them in the fields of poetical fame; and more 
specially by Fletcher and Jonson; the first of whom, like a widowed 
Muse, could not be supposed readily to admit another partner after the 
loss of his long and well-beloved mate, Beaumont; and the latter, 
who entertained so high an opinion of his own talents, as scarcely to 
‘dmit any brother near the throne, and would hardly have permitted 
“ue clear waters of his Heliconian springs to have been mudded by 
he mixture of any stream that did not apparently flow from the 


“me source; and, however narrow their currents, were not the 
““iuine produce of Parnassus.” * 


scsi. 





* Biographia Dramatica, Vol. 1. Part If. p. 511. 
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The tragedy of Women beware Women, which was published in 
8vo. 1657, is, on the whole, Middleton's best play. It is founded 
on the story of Bianca Capella, long since translated into our lan- 
guage from the Italian. How highly this piece was esteemed by the 

ublic at its first coming out, may be gathered from the words of 
Mr. Richards, a contemporary poet, who closes a copy of verses in 
praise of it, with these words :— 


“ T, that have seen't, can say, having just cause, 
Ne’er tragedy came off with more applause.” 


The following brief sketch of the plot of this play is given, with the 
view of rendering the extracts, which we have made from it, intelli- 
gible to the reader. Bianca, the heroine, was a beautiful Venetian, 
who married a native of Florence (where the scene is laid); and, 
accompanying him to that city, was seen at her window by the reign- 
ing duke, who was much struck with her charms. Through the 
agency of a dissolute lady, the duke contrives to meet Bianca and 
effect her ruin; and, finally, she conspires with him to put an end to 
her husband’s life. The change of character consequent upon the 
seduction of Bianca is so admirably managed, and so truly dramatic, 
that we give the scene entire. 


Enter Leantio. 

Lean. How near am I to happiness 
That earth exceeds not! not another like it: 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious, 
As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house : 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth! 
The violet bed ’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 
In which the spring’s chaste flowers take delight 
‘To cast their modest odours; when base lust, 
With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 
Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 

* * * * * 
Now for a welcome 

Able to draw men’s envies upon man: 
A kiss now that will hang upon my lip 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose ; 
And full as long; after a five days’ fast 
She'll be so greedy now, and cling about me ; 
I take care how I shall be rid of her, 
And here ’t begins. 


Enter Branca and Moruer. 
Bian. Oh! sir, you’re welcome home. 
Moth. Oh! ishe come? I am glad on’t. 
Lean. [Aside.| Is that all ? 
Why this is dreadful now as sudden death 
To some rich man, that flatters all his sins 
With promise of repentance when he ’s old, 
And dies in the midway before he comes to ’t. 
Sure you're not well, Bianca! How dost, prithee? 
Bian. I have been better than I am at this time. 
Lean. Alas, I thought so. 
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Bian. Nay, I have been worse, too, 
Than now you see me, sir. 
Lean. lam glad thou mend’st yet, 
I feel my heart mend too. How came it to thee? 
Has any thing dislik’d thee in my absence? 
Bian. No, certain, I have had the best content 
That Florence can afford. 
Lean. Thou makest the best on ’t: 
Speak, mother, what's the cause? You must needs know. 
Moth. Troth, I know none, son; let her speak herself; 
Unless it be the same gave Lucifer a tumbling cast; that’s pride. 
Bian. Methinks this house stands nothing to my mind ; 
I'd have some pleasant lodging i’ th’ high street, sir ; 
Or if ’twere near the court, sir, that were much better ; 
‘Tis a sweet recreation for a gentlewoman 
To stand in a bay window and see gallants. 
Lean. Now I have another temper, a mere stranger 
To that of yours, it seems; I should delight 
To see none but yourself. 
Bian. I praise not that: 
Too fond is as unseemly as too churlish : 
I would not have a husband of that proneness, 
To kiss me before company, for a world : 
Beside, ’tis tedious to see one thing still, sir, 
Be it the best that ever heart affected ; 
Nay, were ’t thyself, whose love had power, you know, 
To bring me from my friends, I would not stand thus, 
And gaze upon you always; troth, I could not, sir ; 
As good be blind, and have no use of sight, 
As look on one thing still: what’s the eye’s treasure, 
But change of objects? You are learned, sir, 
And know I speak not ill; ’tis full as virtuous 
For woman’s eye to look on several men, 
As for her heart, sir, to be fixed on one. 
Lean. Now thou com’st home to me; a kiss for that word. 
Bian. No matter for a kiss, sir, let it pass ; 
‘Tis but a toy, we'll not so much as mind it ; 
Let’s talk of other business, and forget it. 
What news now of the pirates? any stirring? 
Prythee discourse a little. 
Moth. {| Aside.| 1 am glad he’s here yet 
To see her tricks himself; I had lied monstrously 
If I had told ’em first. 
Lean. Speak, what’s the humour, sweet, 
You make your life so strange? this was not wont. 
Bian. Is there no kindness betwixt man and wife, 
Unless they make a pigeon-house of friendship, 
And be still billing? ’tis the idlest fondness 
That ever was invented. Alls, sir, 
Think of the world, how we shall live; grow serious ; 
We have been married a whole fortnight now. 
Lean. How? awhole fortnight! why, is that so long? 
Bian. ’Tis time to leave off dalliance ; ’tis a doctrine 
Of your own teaching, if you be remember’d, 
And I was bound to obey it. 
Moth. Here’s one fits him; 
This was well catch’d i’faith, son, like a fellow 
That rids another country of a plague, 


And brings it home with him to his own house. [Knocking within.) 
Who knocks? 
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Lean. Who’s there, now? Withdraw you, Bianca, 
Thou art a gem no stranger’s eye must see, 
Howe’er thou pleas’d now to look dull on me, [Exit Bianca.) 


Enter Messenger. 


You're welcome, sir; to whom your business, pray ? 
Mes. To one I see not here now. 
Lean. Who should that be, sir? 
Mes. <A young gentlewoman, I was sent to. 
Lean. A young gentlewoman? 
Mes. Ay, sir, about sixteen ; why look you so wildly, sir? 
Lean. At your strange error: you've mistook the house, sir ; 
There's none such here, I assure you. 
Mes. I assure you too, 
The man that sent me cannot be mistook. 
Lean. Why, who is 't that sent you, sir? 
Mes. The duke. 
Lean. The duke? 
Mes. Yes; heentreats her company at a banquet, 
At lady Livia’s house. 
Lean. ‘roth, shall I tell you, sir, 
It is the most erroneous business 
That e’er your honest pains was abus’d with. 
I pray forgive me, if I smile a little, 
I cannot choose i’ faith, sir, at an error, 
So comical as this (I mean no harm though). 
His grace has been most wondrous ill inform’d, 
Pray so return it, sir. Whiat should her name be? 
Mes. That I shall tell you straight too. Bianca Capella. 
Lean. How, sir! Bianca? What do you call th’ other? 
Mes. Capella. Sir, it seems you know no such, then. 
Lean. Whoshould this be? I never heard o’ th’ name. 
Mes. Then ’tis a sure mistake. 
Lean. What if you inquir’d 
In the next street, sir? I saw gallants there 
In the new houses that are built of late ; 
‘Ten to one, there you find her. 
Mes. Nay, no matter, 
I will return the mistake, and seek no farther. 
Lean. Use your will and pleasure, sir, you're welcome. 
[ Exit Messenger. 
What shall I think of first! Come forth, Bianca, 
Thou art betray'd, I fear me. 


Enter Branca. 


Bian. Betray’d! how sir? 
Lean. The duke knows thee. 
Bian. Knows me! how know you that, sir? 
Lean. Has got thy name. 
Bian. ere Aye, and my good name too ; 

That's worse o’ the twain. 
Lean. How comes this work about ? 
Bian. How should the duke know me? Can you cuess, mother: 
Moth. Not I, with all my wits; sure we kept house close. 
Lean. Kept close! not all the locks in Italy 

Can keep you women so; you have been giddy, 

And ventur’d out at twilight, to the court-green yonder, 

And met the gallant bowlers coming home ; 

Without your masks too, both of you, I'll be hang’d else : 

Thou hast been seen, Bianca, by some stranger ; 

Never excuse it. 
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Bian. Vl not seek the way, sir ; 
Do you think you’ve married me to mew me up 
Not to be seen? what would you make of me ? 
Lean. A good wife, nothing else. 
Bian. Why, so are some, 
That are seen every day, else the devil take ’em. 
Lean. No more, thus! I believe all virtuous in thee, 
Without an argument; ’twas but thy hard chance 
To be seen somewhere, there lies the mischief. 


The scene which we have just given commenced with a beautiful 
eulogy upon marriage. Let us now, in conclusion, hear what the 
more experienced husband has to say upon this fertile subject. 


Lean. Oh! thou ripe time of man’s misery, wedlock, 
When all his thoughts, like overladen trees, 
Crack with the fruits they bear, in cares, in jealousies ! 
Oh! that’s a fruit that ripens hastily, 
After ’tis knit to marriage: it begins 
As soon as the sun shines upon the bride, 
A little to show colour. Blessed powers ! 
Whence comes this alteration? ‘The distractions, 
The fears and doubts it brings, are numberless, 
And yet the cause I know not. What a peace 
Has he that never marries! if he knew 
The benefit he enjoy’d, or had the fortune 
To come and speak with me, he should know then 
The infinite wealth he had, and discern rightly 
The greatness of his treasure by my loss. 


The drama of Z'he Witch, from which it appears probable that 
Shakspeare borrowed the incantations in Macbeth, was acted by 
“His Majestie’s servants at the Black Friers,” and is dedicated by 
Middleton “ to the truely-worthie Thomas Holmes, Esquire.” This 
drama is not indeed a production of the highest character, but the 
witches themselves are worth any thing. We have room only for the 
‘ollowing sketch of * Tue Wircnes’ Hasiration.” 


Enter Ducness, Hecate, and Firestone. 


Hee. What death is ’t you desire for Almachildes? 
Duch. A sudden and a subtle. 
Hec. Then I ’ve fitted you. 
Here lies the gifts of both ; sudden and subtle ; 
His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
By a blue fire, kindled with dead men’s eyes, 
Will waste him by degrees. 
Duch. In what time, pr’ythee? 
flec. Perhaps in a month's progress. 
Duch. What! a month? 
Out upon pictures, if they be so tedious. 
Give me things with some life. 
flec. ‘Then seek no farther. 
Duch. 'This must be done with speed, despatch’d 
This night, if it may possible. 
Hec. 1 have it for you: 
Here ’s that will do’t. Stay but perfection’s time, 
And that ’s not five hours hence. 
Duch. Canst thou do this? 
Hee. Can I? 
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Can you doubt me then, daughter? 

That can make mountains tremble, miles of wood walk - 
Whole earth’s foundations bellow, and the spirits 
Of the entomb’d to burst out from their marbles : 

Nay, draw yon moon to my involv’d designs ? 

Fire. I know as well as can be when my mother’s mad, and 
our great cat angry; for one spits French then, and t’other spits 
Latin. 

Duch. Idid not doubt you, mother. 

Hee. No? what did you? 

My power’s so firm, it is not to be question’d. 

Duch. Forgive what’s past: and now I know the offensiveness 
That vexes art, I’ll shun th’ occasion ever. 

Hec. Leave all to me and my five sisters, daughter : 

It shall be conveyed in at howlet-time. 

Take you no care. My spirits know their moments: 
Raven or screech-owl never fly by th’ door 

But they call in (I thank ’em), and they lose not by ’t. 
Where’s grannam Studlin and all the rest o’ th’ sisters? 

Fire. All at hand, forsooth. 

Hec. Give me marmaratin; some bear-breech. Whew! 

Fire. Here’s bear-breech, and lizard’s brain, forsooth. 

Hec. Into the vessel : 

And fetch three ounces of the red-hair'd girl 
I kill’d last midnight. 

Fire. Whereabouts, sweet mother ? 

Hec. Hip, hip or flank. Where is the acopus? 

Fire. You shall have acopus, forsooth. 

Hec. Stir, stir about ; whilst | begin the charm. 


[ The Witches going about the cauldron. | 


Black spirits and white ; red spirits and grey : 
Mingle, mingle, mingle: you that mingle may. 
Zitty, Piffin, keep it stiffin ; 
Fire-drake, Puckey, make it lucky : 
Liard, Robin, you must bob in; 
Round, around, around; about, about ; 
Allill come running in; all good keep out! 


lst Witch. Here’s the blood of a bat. 
Hee. Putin that; oh! put in that. 
2d Witch. Here ’s lizard’s-bane. 
Hec. Put in again. 
Ist Witch. The juice of toad, the oil of adder. 
2d Witch. Those will make the yonker madder. 
All. Round, around, around; about, about, 
All ill come running in; all good keep out! 


’ 


We cannot more appropriately close this shetch of Middletons 
writings, than by transcribing the remarks of an eminent critic, rela- 
tive to the difference between Shakspeare’s witches, and those ol 
Middleton :— | 

‘Though some resemblance may be traced between the charms in 
Macbeth and the incantations in this play, which is supposed to have 
preceded it, this coincidence will not detract much from the originality 
of Shakspeare. His witches are distinguished from the witches 0! 
Middleton by essential differences. ‘These are creatures to whom 
man or woman, plotting some dire mischief, might resort for occa- 
sional consultation. Those originate deeds of blood, and begin ba 
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impulses to men. From the moment that their eyes first meet with 
Macbeth, he is spell-bound. That meeting sways his destiny ; he 
«an never break the fascination. These witches can hurt the body ; 
ose have power over the soul. — Hecate, in Middleton, has a 
on, a low buffoon; the hags of Shakspeare have neither child of 
heir own, nor seem to be descended from any parent. They are foul 
anomalies, of whom we know not whence they are sprung, nor whether 
they have beginning or ending. As they are without human passions, 
» they seem to be without human relations. They come with thunder 
and lightning, and vanish to airy music. This is all we know of them. 
Except Hecate, they have no names, which heightens their mysteri- 
osness. The names, and some of the properties, which Middleton 
has given to his hags, excite smiles. ‘The weird sisters are serious 
things. Their presence cannot co-exist with mirth. But in a lesser 
jegree, the witches of Middleton are fine creations. Their power, 
oo, is, in some measure, over the mind. They raise jars, jealousies, 
strifes; like a thick scurf oer fe.” * 
The pieces, which were wholly written by Middleton, and those in 
which he shared the honour with others, are distinguished in the 
amexed list :--Randall, earl of Chester, 1602. Blunt, Master Con- 
vable, 4to. 1602. Phoenix, 4to. 1607. Michaelmas Term, 4to. 1607. 
low five Gallants, 4to, 1607. Family of Love, 4to. 1608. A mad 
orld, my Masters, 4to. 1608. Trick to catch the Old One, 4to. 1608. 
Roarng Girl, 4to. 1611, (assisted by Dekker.) Fair Quarrel, 4to. 
lul7. (In this play Rowley joined.) Jnner Temple Masque, 4to. 
19. World tossed at Tennis, 4to. 1620. (Rowley assisted in this 
Masque.) Game of Chess, 1624. Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 4to. 
10. Widon, 4to. 1652. (In this Middleton only joined with 
Hletcher and Jonson.) Changeling and Spanish Gipsie, 4to. 1653. 
Rowley assisted in these plays.) No Wit, no help like a Woman's, 
wi More dissemblers besides Women, 8vo. 1657. Mayor of Quin- 
wrough, 4to. 1661. Anything for a Quiet Life, 4to. 1662. The 
Puritan Maid, Modest Wife, and Wanton Widow, (without date) and 
lie Witch, which was left in MS. Middleton also wrote the follow- 
pageants: — The Triumphs of Truth; The Triumphs of Love and 
liiquty; The Sun in Aries, and The Triumph of Ilealth and Pro- 
perly, 4to. 1613, 1619, 1621, and 1626. 
T.H.K. 








REVIEW. 


illo Romano ; or, the Force of the Passions: an Epic Drama, in Six 
) , . 
Books. By Cuarres Bucxe, Author of the Italians, §c. 


Ne have received much gratification from the perusal of this drama. 
‘ie character of this hero is powerfully imagined, and must excite a 
“Pp interest; indeed, his misfortunes are perhaps of the most compli- 
“Xe and agonizing description that an author ever attempted to deli- 
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Review.— Julio Romano. 


“ Not of an enemy, 

But—’tis beyond all human language—of 
My wife! all beautiful!—My hope! the sum 
Of life and excellence.” 


The following extract will afford the reader his history, and explain 
the groundwork of the plot. It is related by the unfortunate hus. 
band to his nephew, and a band of officers (sent to his assistance), in 
the midst of the Appenines, where he had resided “nine anxious 
agonizing yearse 

Romano, after narrating his marriage with Francesca, proceeds : 


I should have told ye, that Schidoni, too, 
Long had the captivating maiden loved. 
She hated ;—nay, she loathed him. At a banquet, 
To which we bade king Ferdinand’s royal court, 
And to which he,—the viper! as king’s chamberlain, 
Was, by constraint, invited :—I deserved 
A thousand deaths for such an invitation ! 
‘lhe banquet over, all retired to slumber. 
Would it had lasted, till the death of time! 
But sleep had scarcely visited these lids, 
When,—such an agonizing shriek! On waking, 
What was the scene my frenzied eyes beheld? 
Francesca 
Oh the good gods!—am I alive to tell it ? 
Francesca, bleeding at my side; struck dead 
With mine own dagger,—quivering in her side! 
Peace,—peace ; be silent: utter not one word. 
| Draws a circle round him with his sword. 
Now, may [ never from this circle move, 
If I speak aught but what the Gods might hear! 
The’ assassin fled in silence from my chamber; 
Crept to his couch; thence issuing at the shrieks 
With which I rais’d the palace, he proclaim’d 
Me the assassin :—jealousy of him! 
All Naples rose! and though ’twas midnight, winter, 
And rain descending in such torrents, that 
It seem’d as if the last, loud, trump had sounded, 
And the whole earth dissolving into nought ; 
Yet every street, lane, alley, terrace, court, 
Garret and roof, resounded with the charge, 
That I,—that I,—that I, had stabb’d my wife, 
And thrown the horrific crime upon Schidoni! 

Fra. Wretch—wretch ;—a caitiff of iniquity. 

Rom. ‘Those friends who loved me, as they sometimes swore, 
More than themselves ;—my well-dress’d, well-fed friends, 
All deck’d in rings, and diamond-hilted swords, 

What did those friends amid my deep distress? 
Forsake me like a pestilence. 
Fra. What did the people in this trying hour? 
Rom. Throng round my palace like ten thousand hornets. 
‘ra. And did they seize upon thee, signor? 
Rom. Seize ? 
Oh my dear father—oh my sacred mother,— 
That ye should live to see a night like that! 
They throated me; and to the prison gates 
Dragg’d me, loud hissing all the way, like serpents. 
Children cried monster ; women shriek’d shrill curses ; 
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Men shouted death ; and dogs were taught to howl, 
Whene’er the word, Romano, cross’d their ears. 
Schidoni pension’d witnesses. ‘They swore; 
Naples believed ;—Romano was undone! 
They would not hear one word in my defence. 
They held me only as a denizen ; 
Rich, great, and noble ;—therefore to be hated. 
1Us- oy. 
1 was condemn’d unheard ;—ruin’d; undone! 
) = My wife, my daughter, fame, and fortune,—all— 
K10Us In one short hour:—'l'oo much for human strength! 
My mind ;—I’m ruin’d :—all the world contains, 
8: Could never recompense my soul. I’m shatter’d, 
Beyond all power of medicine. 
Fra. No, no! 
Rom. Would I could think so. Yes, my mind is ruin’d. 
They took my child ;—I know not whither! Never 
From that sad moment have I heard of her. 
My mother—dumb struck !—died in speechless horror. 
My father saw me, like a felon, dragg’d 
Through a loud, hissing, — to my prison. 
Then sought the bloody death-bed chamber ; where 
—Th’ horrific scene !—his raven hair turn’d grey ; 
Wild palsy seized his venerable frame ; 
Down sunk he on the clotted bed; and died, 
In laughing madness, on Francesca’s corse. 
The good, the wise, the excellent old man! 
Schidoni pension’d witnesses, I say. 
All, all, believed. Amid the senseless town, 
One man alone, except my faithful servants, 
One man alone was found with mind to doubt, 
And heart to pity. He believed me wrong’d. 
He was my gaoler, and a wonder. He— 
I saved his brother, when a boy, from drowning. 
Ah me—ye weep. I thank, I thank ye, brothers. 
fra. We need not blush to shed a tear at this. 
Rom. He was, I say, a wonder :—he was grateful ! 
Applied the balm of comfort to my heart, 
And ope’d his gates in secresy. I fled! 
The court sent messengers to Venice, Rome, 
Milan, and all the states of Italy, 
With threats against their senates, should they screen me. 
In this extremity, for years I lived, 
Amid these mountains, where the sun shines never, 
Hopeless, nay desolate; agonized with wrong, 
Accusing man, and almost doubting heaven. 
At length, [heard my best and earliest friend 
Is chos’n to fill the ducal chair of Venice. 
Then I applied for succour and revenge. 
This is my tale of injury. For this, 
I've sworn eternal vengeance to Schidoni; 
And for believing his enormous charge, 
And hearing not one word in my defence, 
Have I vow’d death to all the sons of Naples. 


plain 


As this is a work which every lover of poetry and the drama 
ought to read, we shall not attempt to detail the plot, but will give 
‘short portion of the denouement. In the fourth book, the king 
t Naples, through some of Schidoni’s nefarious actions being dis- 
‘overed, suspects Romano may have been wronged, and deter- 
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mines to visit him, with some of his friends, in the Zuise of 
pilgrims, “ provoke his version, and sO probe the truth.” g¢j). 
doni at this period resolves also to visit Romano in disguise, thar 
under the pretence of delivering Naples into his power, he thay 
render his victim an easy prey to the king. Romano rejects 
his treacherous offers with scorn, and commands him to depart. 
Schidoni, enraged, attempts to stab him; but, being prevented, boldly 
avows himself, and exults in the misery he had inflicted upon Ro- 
mano; a struggle ensues, and the villain is killed by falling on . 
poisoned dagger, which he had concealed in his dress. The king then 
comes forward, and declares himself convinced of Romano’s innocence. 
who, at the same time, discovers his long-lost daughter; she had 
been saved from destruction, through the humanity of the man cow- 
missioned by Schidoni to kill her. The character of Romano, as 
may be seen from the above sketch, affords a fine scope for the dis- 
play of genius ; and skilfully as it 1s drawn, Mr. bucke has exhibited 
no poverty of talent in the execution. The language appropriated to 
the hero, with the exception of a few instances, where the “ blank verse 
halts a little,” is highly animated, poetical, vigorous, and pathetic, 
without sinking into bombastic rant or mawkish sensibility. The 
imagery, too, is extremely elegant and pleasing, though sometimes the 
beauty of the latter is destroyed, by the object being rather spun out, 
if we may use the expression. 
We transcribe a few of those passages, which pleased us most in the 

perusal :— 

Ere woe had stolen my golden youth away, 

Young with the young, and aged with the old, 

Calm was the tenour of my life; and sweet 

The placid whisper of all-counselling time. 

But why paint pictures, that recall past hours, 

Never, no, never to return ?—when life 

And love were one :—when life and love struck chords 

In hallow’d unison. O happy time! 

Lost in oblivion ; or remember’d only, 

As the bright skies of Italy are mourn’d 

By those, who, stranded on the fretted coast 

Of Nova-Zembla, far remote from man, 

Behold clifis rise, whose tops are lost in clouds, 

Eternal snows, and pyramids of ice ; 

Where nought is heard, but ocean’s ceaseless roar ; 

And nought of animated life is seen, 

But huge sea-serpents, and shagg’d arctic bears. 

fra. If man loves justice, Heaven respects it too. 

We learn more wisdom in the agony 

Of one short year, than in all former years 

—Thouzh years were ages—if those years are lapt 

In the hard quarry of prosperity. 

When feel we more true heritors of heaven, 

Than when afflictions bend us to the earth, 

Modest and awe-struck? ‘Trust to heaven, and live. 


Romano, after having been prevented committing suicide, by Fran- 
castro, conscious of his error, observes, 


Life is no man’s own, 
l'o have, or not have, as his passions suit. 
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Thou dost not know,—and may’st thou never know,— 
The secret tortures of a wounded spirit. 

Not Philoctetes, in his desert isle ; 

Ixion, Sisyphus, or Tantalus ; 

Not e’en Prometheus, rivetted, with brain 

Downward to earth, while green salt waves beneath 
Gave hideous appetite to vultures, gorging 

On his wrung entrails, ever felt such tortures, 

As my heart suffers, when my soul reflects 

How many an upright honourable man, 

How many a pure and spotless woman holds 

My name,—once honour’d,—in disgust and horror. 
The poisonous judgments of the base I spurn ; 

But before those—like yours, my sacred father! 
Yours, my dear mother !—-yes, like yours, like yours! 
I bend in awful reverence. 


On the merits of the remaining portion of the Dramatis Persone, 
we have no room to expatiate. Francastro, a poet and nephew of 
Romano, is an interesting and amiable character. 

In conclusion, we have to observe, that we think Mr. Bucke has 
acted very judiciously in endeavouring to prevent his drama being 
performed; for, though the plot is ingeniously contrived, and the in- 
cidents highly romantic and well wrought up, the greater part of the 
lialogue is deseriptive. Indeed, Mr. Bucke’s forte clearly lies that 
way; and, we are well aware, that the generality of an audience prefer 


wenery being described by the brush of the painter, to the pen of the 
poet. 
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T'vespay, February 23.—La Donna del Lago.— Guillaume Tell. 

We promised to speak of Madame Pietralia, the new contralto, as 
Maleom; but are sorry to confess that our hope of being able to say 
something in her favour has not been realized. Why, we beg to ask, 
did not Douglas appear during the whole second act; and why, again, 
vas this same second act so miserably mutilated? ‘The first act so 
well and fairly given, such neglect in the second was inexcusable. 

SATURDAY, March 27.—Matilde di Shabran e Corradino; Opera 
semi-seria, in due Atti.—Guillaume Tell. 

Rossini first produced this opera in the Apollo Theatre at Rome, 
1821; it was played here for the benefit of De Begnis and his wife, 
‘one five or six years back: and having been recently revised by the 
author for the Parisians, has been got up, by M. Laporte, for the 
undoners, in its new and improved condition, In speaking of the 
ae to the gods! there is little need of criticism : it is spe- 
re, oSsinian ; elastic, showy, and bustling. Light shreds and 
Metty patches go gallopading it blithly from instrument to instrument ; 
“4Y couplets and triplets sport, like moths in the sun-beam; flute 
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coquetting clarionet, and oboe tutoying violoncello; and then th 
whole orchestra starting boldly off in one dashing forty couple, gi; 
Roger de Coverley, down the middle and up again, inside and out 
until every spirit rises, and all hearts rejoice. In short, reader, do 
you like // Turco in Italia, or Otello, or La Donna del Lago, or |! 
Barbiere,—in a word, do you like Rossini? If so, you will Jike 
Matilde di Shabran e Corradino; for it is like one or all the 
former, with this more favourable feature than they enjoy,—that 
though well sprinkled with melody, there are no scenas in it, strictly 
speaking, indeed only one,—that of Corradino, sweet, and sweetly 
sung by Donzelli, ere the finale. If one may be allowed the phrase, 
it is rather an opera concertante; strains of vocal accompaniment 
and variations to the principal theme being constantly kept up, by 
two or more singers, with much art, and a verry happy effect. To 
the plot and poetry it is hardly necessary to allude: they are of 
the humdrum, nursery school. Corradino, the iron-hearted, hates 
woman-kind, and breaks every head that obtrudes on his castle. To 
soften this savage, by giving him a wife in the person of Matilde di 
Shabran, the Physician and Seneschal combine together, and all but 
succeed,—so winning are the lady’s ways,—when the castle is attacked 
by the father of a young prisoner, and forth Iron-heart rushes to 
arms, with full military clangor. Returned triumphant, he finds his 
prisoner fled; and Matilde, being compromised in his escape, by the 
manceuvres of a rival, is condemned to be thrown into a lake by a 
miserable wandering minstrel, who is, oddly enough, mixed up with 
the piece for the sake of a little humour, which, by the by, is none 
of the best. ‘The young prisoner, however, rescues her; and Corra- 
dino, being seized with despair at the fate awarded her, threatens to 
drown himself also; when she is restored to his embraces, and all 
ends happily. The following is the cast of characters :—Corradino, 
the count, Signor Donzelli;  Aliprando, his physician, Signor 
Ambrogi; Giuardo, his seneschal, Signor Santini; Edoardo, the 
young prisoner, Mademoiselle Specchi; the Poet, Signor Angioli; 
Matilde di Shabran, Mademoiselle Blasis ; Contessa d’Arco, Madame 
Castelli. 

Of the performers, none but a favourable report is to be given. 
Blasis sang with a neatness, taste, and, it must be added, in this opera, 
a brilliancy, which gave infinite satisfaction. Donzelli fully main- 
tained his reputation ; though we confess we thought the part pitched 
too high for his voice. Santini and Ambrogi, too, did well; though 
the music of their parts also did not seem the best adapted to their 
voices. Nor should we forget Mademoiselle Specchi, who, on this 
occasion, convinced us she has an excellent voice, and must be capable 
of affording great pleasure. 


Tuurspay, April 15.— Matilde di Shabran e Corradino. — La 


Somnambule. 


The pretty ballet of the Somnambule was put into rehearsal for the 
third season, to introduce Mademoiselle Taglioni, and our old friend 
Coulon ; but the Sontag of Dance, as the Parisians have surnamed the 
former, not having arrived, Julia Varennes took the Sleep-walker, and, 
with Coulon, fairly merited considerable applause. 
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s,rurpay, April 17.—Jl Pirata; Opera seria, in due Atti, di 
Vincenzo Bellini. Debut of Meric Lalande.— La Somnambule. 

We have here a double duty at one time: a new opera, and a new 
Prima Donna, together challenge our respects. And, first, of the 
opera, as the materiel : it is a good one ; not marked, indeed, by any 
sreat or superior traits of genius, but correct in its recitative, pleasant 
in its melodies, and animated in its choruses. It was liberally pro- 
duced, and in excellent style; the dresses, decorations, and scenery, 
were new, and the latter brilliantly effective. The libretto might 
almost be headed ‘ Dialogues between those intervals of action upon 
which the story depends :’ almost every thing being recounted to the 
spectator, instead of occurring before him. And yet the plot is the 
stirring one of Maturin’s Bertram; thus a single sentence suffices 
to relate it as here presented. The Pirate is shipwrecked on the 
lands of a political rival, to whom he has the further misery to find 
lis first love married. Detected by the husband while persuading 
ihe lady to elope, a challenge ensues, and the Pirate conquers, but 
quickly surrenders himself to death, and passes along the battlements 
to execution, while the new-made widow, after raving in high tra- 
vedy below, expires in the arms of her attendants. 

Madame Meric Lalande, as the heroine, drew a full house, and was 
cordially weleomed. Her voice is one of considerable compass, but 
not over sweet, round in tone, or flexible in execution. The lady 
is French,—some thirty years, or so, old,—and has risen to her pre- 
sent rank from being a singer at the Théatre Feydeau, in Paris. As 
an actress, her powers are, on these boards, far above mediocrity. In 
knowledge of the stage and self-possession, she has nothing to desire : 
she enjoys a good figure and expressive countenance, the transitions 
of which are strikingly sudden and mirror-like : nor is her bearing or 
action unjust or inelegant. Still she hardly touches the true chord of 
the affections. Her reputation on the continent has been high: that 
it will maintain itself here to any thing like the same extent, can 
ardly be at present predicted. Donzelli, as the Pirate, added fresh 
laurel to his well-won wreath; while Santini, as his rival, sang with 
much taste. Has not the latter part been much curtailed? The fol- 
lowing are the characters :—Gualtiero, the Pirate, Signor Donzelli; 
Emesto, his rival, Signor Santini; a Monk, Signor de Angioli ; 
Imogene, Madame Meric Lalande ; her Attendant, Madame Castelli. 
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aTurDAY, March 27.— Guy Mannering; Terry.— Popping the 
Question ; Buckstone.—Perfection ; Bailey. 


Moxpay, March 29.—The Merchant of Venice. 
Tvrspay, March 30.—Guy Mannering.—Perfection. 
Wepyespay, March 31.—No performance. 


Tuurspay, April 1, — Masaniello. — Perfection. — The National 
Guard; Planché. Achille Bonbon, Mr. Harley. 
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Fripay, April 2.—A4 grand performance of Ancient and Moder, 
Music. 

SATURDAY, April 3. — The Siege of Belgrade ; Cobb. — Popping the 
Question. — Perfection. . 

‘The Seraskier, Mr. Adamson, who was loudly applauded in mos 
of his songs. ‘‘ Lilla! come down to me,” was given with great beauty 
and expression. ‘This gentleman, like all the musical recruits we haye 
had from the provinces for the last fifteen years, has formed himself 
upon the model of Braham. He certainly is a valuable accession to 
the theatre, and we have little doubt that, with diligence, he will esta- 
blish himself in a very honourable rank as a vocal performer. Madame 
Vestris played the lively coquette, Lilla, ina very agreeable manner. 

Wepnespay, April 6.—A grand performance of Ancient and Modern 
Music. 

In consequence of the losses sustained by Mr. Hawes in directing 
the Oratorios, the Committee granted the use of the theatre this evening 
gratis. Miss Childe, a pupil of the Royal Academy, displayed consi- 
derable talent, as well as amplitude of voice, in Cimarosa’s Scena, 
“Ah, parlate!” It is said that Master Cooper, whose performance 
on the violin obtained so much eulogium, belonged, a short time avo, 
to a company of itinerant minstrels that perambulate our streets. _ 

Monpay, April 12.— Richard the Third. — The Dragon's Gifi, 
(1st time. ) 

Wing Fang Chew, (the Great Dragon of Darkness, ) » Tiny Shiny, 
(Lord of the Gardens of Splendour,) Miss Poole.— Chinese. Hy Son, (Viceroy of 
a Central Province in China,) Mr. Younge. Sing Lo, (his principal Military 
Mandarin,) Mr. Bedford. Wai-ting, (an Officer,) Mr. Fenton. Chip Chow, (a 
Boatman,) Mr. Harley. Cherry Chow, (Sister of Chip,) Mrs. Bedford. Yung 
Chow, (his Brother,) Mr. Webster. Su Chong, (Ward of Hy Son,) Mrs. New- 
combe. Spirits of Light, Misses Chikini, Thomasin, Ballin, M’Henry, Lane, 
Bloomfield, E. Lane, Meadows, Brown, Stanley, Marshall.— 7Zartars. Karakan, 


(Chief of a tribe of Mongrels,) Mr. H. Wallack. Hirkau, Mr. Yarnold. Homar, 
Mr. Bland. 


This eastern spectacle has two plots :—the one consists in the hu- 
morous adventures of Chip Chow, a poor boatman, who, from having 
saved the life of a princess, is firmly convinced that he will shortly be- 
come a great man, and obtain her hand. Hy Son, to punish his 
presumption, orders a narcotic to be given him, and, while insensible, 
has Chip Chow brought to the palace, where, on his waking, he !s 
treated with such pomp and ceremony, that he is perfectly convinced 
he is realiy the great man he expected to be made. The second plot we 
might defy the Great Dragon of Darkness himself to unravel. There 
is a Tartar chief who obtains a scarf, which will convey him to any 
place he wishes. This gentleman, after attempting to carry off the 
princess, is destroyed by the inundation of the Yellow river. — 

Harley, by his lively acting, rendered his portion of the piece ex- 
tremely amusing. Some of the scenery is beautifully painted, particu- 
larly the view in the province of China, and the terrace of the viceroy s 
palace. 

Turspay, April 18.—T7he Beggar's Opera.—Perfection.— The Dre- 
gon’'s Gift. Rin 

A numerous audience attended this evening to witness Miss Ste- 
phens’s re-appearance on the stage. Though her voice 1s not s0 rich 
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und powerful as formerly, she well maintained her right to the title of 
«weet warbler.” Her “ Cease your Funning,” was encored. This lady’s 
reception was most enthusiastic, but we regret to state, she looked 
uch thinner than usual. Madame Vestris was the hero, though Mr. 
Anderson had been announced a few days previously for the part, and 
he lady as Lucy. There has been a foolish contest about this cha- 
eter, which we do not profess to understand. Madame Vestris has 
-hreatened to indict Mr. Anderson for a conspiracy, declaring that he 
paid persons to hiss her. Now we were present this evening, and 
witnessed no manifestations of disapprobation on the lady’s appear- 
ance. We wish Mr. Anderson had performed Macheath, for it is ab- 
wird, to say the least of it, to witness a slight little lady attempting to 
personate a bold licentious highwayman. Mrs. C. Jones made an ad- 
mirable Vixen; and Mrs. Glover, by her excellent acting as Mrs. 
Peachum, partly reconciled us to the threatened loss of Mrs. Davenport. 
Wrpnespay, April 14.—Masaniello.— The Brigand; Planché.—- 
The Dragon’s Gift. 

Tuurspay, April 15.—The Beggar's Opera. — Perfection. — The 
Dragon’s Gift. 

Fray, April 16.—The Merchant of Venice.—The Dragon's Gift. 

Sarurpay, April 17. — The Beggar’s Opera. — Perfection.— The 
Dragon’s Gift. 

Monnay, April 19.—Othello.— The Dragon’s Gift. 

Mr. Young having returned from his provincial excursion, where he 
has been winning golden opinions from crowded audiences, re-appeared 
as lago. Kean was in better health than we have seen him for some 
time; his third act was magnificent. Worthy of notice is the astonish- 
ng difference in Kean’s acting when there is any rivalry in the field. 
The pit was crowded, but the boxes were indifferently filled. 

Tvespay, April 20.—Guy Mannering.—-The Dragon's Gift. 

A ridiculous disturbance occurred this evening. Mr. Anderson, on 
his appearance, being received with hisses, came forward, and said— 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—If your anger is caused by what you have 
read in the papers, I can assure you that the assertions of Madame 
Vestris and her friends are utterly false.” This produced an equal 
juantity of plaudits and hisses. Madame Vestris then addressed the 
audience, saying, “ If I had not the strongest proof that Mr. 
Anderson had sent men into different parts of the house to drive me 
rom the stage, I should not have acted as I did; but if Mr. Anderson 
‘an prove his innocence I shall feel most happy.” ‘The tumult now 
nereased ; the partisans of Mr. Anderson and those of Madame Ves- 
Tis appeared to be nearly equal in point of numbers, and several of 
“iem attempted to speak, but could not, owing to the uproar, be heard. 
" last Mr. Wallack came forward, and entreated the audience, for 
ie sake of Madame Vestris, that they would suspend their judgment, 
ind allow the performance to proceed. After this address, the noise 
partially subsided, and Vestris was encored in “ Rise, gentle Moon; ” 
but when she came on in the third act to sing ‘‘ The Banners of Blue,” 
‘0 or three hisses were heard, at which the lady, in high indignation, 
‘ud, “Ladies and Gentlemen, in what have I offended, that every 


un : ) , , 
: . l appear I am saluted by hisses?” This was received with con- 
“™ptuous laughter. Miss Stephens was encored in two of her songs. 
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Wepnespay, April 21. — Masaniello. — The Brigand.—The Dra. 
gon’s Gift. 

Tuurspay, April 22.—Venice Preserved.— The Dragon's Gift. 

What are the motives of the stage-manager for placing Mr. Young 
in such a worn character as Pierre? Although this eminent actor's 
abilities are so varied, yet he has only played about six different cha- 
racters during the season. Why not in The Revenge, The Tempest, 
Penruddock, &c. ? 

Fripay, April 23.—The Slave ; Morton.—The Dragon's Gift. 

Mr. Cooper’s action is far too methodical, and his delivery too cold 
and laboured for the impassioned Gambia. Miss Stephens “ warbled 
her native wood-notes” delightfully, as Zelinda; and Madame Vestris. 
who, it was stated in the play-bills, had “ consented” to perform 
Stella Clifton, received much applause. The house was full. 

Sarurpay, April 24.— Henri Quatre; Morton. — Perfection. — 

The Dragon’s Gift. 

This very entertaining opera was tolerably well played, notwith- 
standing the immense difference in the cast fromm the original, which 
was the most complete we ever witnessed. It stood thus :—Henri, 
Mr. Macready; D’Aumont, Mr. Fawcett; O'Donnell, Mr. H. John- 
stone; Eugene, Mr. C. Kemble; St. Leon, Mr. Abbot; Moustache, 
Mr. Emery; Jocrisse, Mr. Liston ; Louison, Miss Stephens ; Florence, 
Miss M.'Tree. In the place of these, we had this evening, Messrs. 
Wallack, Browne, H. Wallack, Cooper, Vining, Farren, Harley, and 
Miss Faweett. Miss Stephens’s Louison is a charming portrait of 
rural simplicity and unaffected innocence.  Farren depicted the 
rugged sensibility of Moustache with great power. The scene, where 
he alternately hopes and fears that Eugene will be true to his word, 
Was most rapturously applauded. 

Monpay, April 26.—Brutus ; Payne.—Popping the Question.— The 

Dragon's Gift. 

lor a long notice of the tragedy, see Number XII. 

Tuespay, April 27.—The Beggar's Opera.—Perfection.—T he Dra- 

gon’s Gift. 
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Saturpay, March 27.— The Merchant of Venice. — Teddy the 
Tiler.—Robert the Devil. 

We were so much pressed for time, that we were hardly able to 
notice Mr. C. Kemble’s Shylock last month. It is a performance, 
which, we regret to state, did not afford us much satisfaction ; neither 
his voice nor countenance is suited to the character; the tones of the 
former often reminded us of those familiar scenes in comedy where 
he is so excellent ; and he could not transfuse into the latter sufficient 
expression of malignity and revenge. Instead of exciting unmingic 
abhorrence at the savage relentless cruelty of the Jew, he produced 
only that sort of vulgar delight which some are apt to feel at the idea 
of a Jew being outwitted. He was the usurer of Duke s-place, who 
is determined to have his bargain fulfilled, rather than the fine 
creation of the poet, who mingles religious hatred with personal re- 
venge, and hopes, by enforcing the penalty, to destroy = . 
Christian and a foe. Yet, there are parts of Kemble's performanic 
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jeserving of notice ; the suddenly falling on his knees when the intel- 
jwence is brought to him of Antonio’s losses, had a very striking 
ject. The latter part of the same scene was not good. The passions 
vere not discriminated, for Shylock execrated his daughter, lamented 
vis own losses, and exulted over the merchant's, in the same bar- 
barous strain of empty vociferation. 

Moxpay, March 29.—The Merchant of Venice.— Teddy the Tiler. 

Tvrspay, March 30.— Robert and Ninetta.— Teddy the Tuer.— 

Robert the Devil. 

Wepvespay, March 31.—The Oratorio of the Messiah. 

This sublime composition was performed in all its parts in a very 
praiseworthy manner. We never heard the magnificent chorus of the 
Hallelujah better sung. <A celebrated dramatic critic, in noticing this 
srand composition, observes, ‘‘ That if a band of the most riotous and 
profligate persons, were dragged from the festal-board and placed 
within the hearing of this chorus, they would instantly become awe- 
struck, and would join the heavenly harmony in spirit, if vocally inert.” 
The house was well attended. 

Tuvrspay, April 1.— The Merchant of Venice.— Teddy the Tiler.— 

Robert the Deval. 

Might we take the liberty of asking, why Farley should play the 
lively Gratiano, when Mr. Balls & Mr. Wrench belong to the company? 

Pripay, April 2.—No performance. 

Saturpay, April 3.—T'he Merchant of Venice.— Teddy the Tiler.— 

Robert the Devil. (Last night of performing till after the holidays. ) 

Monpay, April 12.— Grecian Daughter.— The Wigwam, (1st time. ) 

Judge Temple, (Proprietor of a large Estate,) Mr. Egerton. Richard Jones, 
Mr. Wrench. Major Effingham, Mr. Evans. Jotham Riddel, Mr. Meadows. 
Oliver Edwards, Mr. G. Bennett. Natty Bumppo, (otherwise Leatherstocking,) 
Mr. Blanchard. Mogehan, (a Delaware Chief,) Mr. Warde. Benjamin Pen- 
suillan, (an English Boatswain,) Mr. Bartley. Oneida, Mr. Baker. Doctor 
lodd, Mr. Walker. Elizabeth Temple, Miss E. ‘Tree. Louisa Grant, Miss 
‘awse. Remarkable Pettibones, Mrs. Gibbs. 

Those who had the misfortune to witness the representation of the 
iew pantomime at this theatre, no doubt felt convinced that the “force 
ofdulness could no further go.” Such a natural conclusion, we regret 
to say, was not fulfilled; for the Easter entertainment is, if pos- 
sible, still more soporific and wearisome than its Christmas prede- 
cessor, ‘The author has taken the plot and the dialogue from that 
least interesting of Mr. Cooper’s writings—the Pioneers. The termi- 
nation and opening of the drama is similar to the novel, for it com- 
uences with Judge Temple, accidently wounding Oliver Edwards, 
and concludes with the forest being set on fire by the Indians. It 
‘ould be impossible to account for the manager’s motives in expend- 


irver 
‘is 


¢so much really beautiful scenery on a production so totally des- 


‘itute of all interest. It was powerfully cast ; but we regretted to see 
such excellent actors so inefficiently employed. The only passable 
“laracter is Ben. Penguillan admirably enacted by Bartley. Bennett, 


indeed, by his spirited and feeling personation of Oliver, occasionally 


“tained some applause ; but it was terrible up-hill work. 

: there was much hissing about the middle of the second Act; but 

«charming conflagration at the conclusion so warmed the hearts of 

' gods, that it was given out for repetition without opposition. 
‘ESDAY, April 13.— Cinderella, (ist time.)— The Wignam ; Peake. 
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The music, selected by Mr. Lacy, from the Operas of Cenerentola, Armida, 
Maometto Secondo, and Guillaume Tell. The new scenery by Messrs, Grieve 
> — W. Grieve, Finley, Morris, and assistants.—The piece got up by Mr 

ariey. 

Felix, (Prince of Salerno,) Mr. Wood. Dandini, Mr. Morley. Baron 
Pumpolino, of Montefiesco, Mr.G. Penson. Allidoro, (Prince’s Tutor,) Mr, 
Stansbury. Pedro, Mr. Keeley. Daughters of the Baron—Cinderella, Mise 
Paton ; Clorinda, Miss Cawse ; Thisbe, Miss Hughes. Fairy Queen, Miss H. 
Cawse. 

This piece is cleverly arranged by Mr. Lacy, from the old ballet of 
Cinderella, and the opera of Cenerentola, and is certainly the most 
agreeable opera which has been produced, at this theatre, for some 
years, though we cannot help thinking that it would be greatly 
improved by a judicious curtailment. The tedious transformation of 
the rats, pumpkin, &c. might well be omitted ; also the latter part of 
the third act. 

Miss Paton sustained the heroine ; and a more delightful perform- 
ance, both with respect to singing and acting, has been rarely wit- 
nessed. Her appearance was so ingenuously simple, amiable, and 
interesting, that her unnatural treatment could not fail exciting the 
warmest commiseration. We have no room to expatiate on the many 
excellences of Miss Paton’s singing ; we can only notice her portion 
of the duet in the first act with the prince, which was chaste and deli- 
cately soft, (this was rapturously encored) and her powerful and 
brilliant execution in the final bravura. ‘The easiness of her transi- 
tions along the scale of melody, and in her progress 

“‘ Untwisting all the chains that tie, 
The hidden soul of harmony,” 


produced the most unanimous burst of approbation. Mr. Wood acted 
better than he sung; but he sustained his share of the duet very credit- 
ably. Mr. Morley has considerably improved as an actor ; but his 
Dandini, to those who have witnessed the rich humour of Pellegrini 
and Santini in this part, was but respectable. Penson gave full satis- 
faction in the Baron, and Keeley excited much mirth in the part of 
the simple, yet warm-hearted follower of Cinderella. Miss H. Cawse 
made a graceful fairy; and Miss Hughes and Miss Cawse ably ful- 
filled the author’s intentions. 

The music is adapted with a considerable degree of taste, and the 
scenery is truly beautiful and gorgeous. A portion of the ballet of 
William Tell was danced in a manner very creditable to the per- 
formers. The house was crowded. 


Wepnespay, April 14.—Venice Preserved.—The Wigwam. 
Tuurspay, April 15.—Cinderella.— The Wigwam. 

Frivay, April 16.—The Gamester.— The Wigwam. ‘ 
Saturpay, April 17,—Cinderella.— Teddy the Tiler.—The Wigmam. 
Monpay, April 19.—Romeo and Juliet.—The Wignam. 
Turspay, April 20.—Cinderella.—The Wigwam. 

Wepnespay, April 21.—The Merchant of Venice.—The Wignam. 
Tuurspay, April 22.—Cinderella.—The Wigwam. 

Fripay, April 23.—Venice Preserved. — The Wigname al 
Saturvay, April 24.—Cinderella. — Teddy the Tiler.—The Wignam. 
Monpay, April 26.—The Gamester.— The Wigwam. 

Turspay, April 27.—Cinderella.—The Wigwam. 
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MINOR THEATRES. 


\STLEY'S.—This elegant, commodious, and fashionable place of amusement 
opened with a new splendid spectacle, under the imposing title of the Spectre 
King and his Phantom Steed, the incidents of which are invented by Mr. Ducrow, 
and the dialogue supplied by Mr. Amherst. The hero, a T artar Chief, is 
inxious to possess himself of the sovereignty of China; and, “ to attain his ends,” 
enters into a compact with the Spectre Monarch, a gentleman long familiar to 
the stage, though hitherto known by the appellations of Zamiel, Mephisto- 
philes, Eblis, Fire Fiend, Dragon of Darkness, the Great Unmentionable, 
\c,ke, This Spectre gives the chief a ring, which he has only to press, and his 
»ost exhorbitant wishes will be ee ate rhe drama concludes with the usual 
triumph of virtue over the machinations of vice, and the Spectre King being 
made perfectly happy, by the full possession of his victim’s soul and body. 
The incidents and situations are very powerful and varied. The first appear- 
ance of the Spectre is extremely well managed, and has a very striking effect. 
!n another scene, the army of the clouds, the passing of the Genii horsemen of 
‘he air, is managed by some very ingenious and novel machinery. ‘The proces- 
sons, combats, dresses, &c. fully maintain the high character which this theatre 
has acquired for the arrangement of that department. 

Mr. Carlitch, who played the usurper, has excellent lungs, and did not spare 
them, as our ears could testify. Mr. Gomersal, as the on delivered the 
dialogue with proper solemnity; and Mr. Herring, in his dry and rich humour, 
prevented “ the spirits” of the audience being “ too much dashed” by the terrific 
portion of the drama. In the circle, Mr. Ducrow exhibited his unrivalled _per- 
frmances, where also the gallopade was danced by twelve horses. ‘The whole 
concluded with a translation of the drama from) which Planché adapted the 
National Guard. We had almost forgot the new drop-scene, representing the 
return of Damon—a beautiful and splendid painting, 

SURREY.—Monday, April 12.—Douglas—The Irish Tutor—The Beggar 

of Cripplegate. » 

Master Burke, the most astonishing instance of precocious talent ever witnessed, 
played Douglas and Terry O‘Rourke. Though he acted with true feeling in the 
former, we would advise him to confine his exertions at pee to comedy, for 
there his lively and original vein of humour most afford universal satisfac- 
tion. The tragedy was vilely cast ; Mr. Dibden Pitt perpetrated Glenalvon, and 
Mr. Gouff, Old Norval,—both actors after Partridge’s “ own heart.” The former 
has a voice, like the Greek herald described by Homer, “ loud enough for forty 
men.” Why did not Mr. Osbaldiston perform one of the characters? perhaps, 
being stage-manager, he thought them beneath his talents. 

Wepvespay, April 14.— Richard the Third. 

Duke of Gloster, by Master Burke, who spoke the dialogue very sensibly, and 
gave the bustling part of the fourth act, and a portion of the tent scene, in the 
true spirit of the character. Still, we think, it was a great want of judgment in 
tlle managers to give the whole of this long tragedy ; a few scenes would have 
been entertaining; as it was, most of the audience were tired long before the 
conclusion. After the tragedy, Master Burke led the band in the overture to 
Guy Mannering, and performed a fantasia on the violin (on a single string) with 
remarkable delicacy of touch and accuracy of ear. 

Moxpay, April 19.— Barney Brallaghan.—This is a mere trifle, written by 
Mr. Bryant, for the purpose of displaying Master Burke’s talent in a good- 
humoured whisky-loving Irishman. 

COBOURG.—Re-opened with three new pieces, Charles the Terrible, White 
Fairy, and the Monkey and Murderer.—The first is written by Mr. Raymond, and 
represents some of the truly romantic incidents which occurred at the famous 
sige of Nancy, in the year 1474. Charles was personated by Mr. Parry, and 
Philip de Comminy, surnamed the French Tacitus, by Mr. Serle, an actor 
‘iota We regret seeing at this theatre, for his style is too chaste and classical to 
eet with commensurate applause. Mr.O.Smith played a brave soldier with 
‘is usual excellence ; and Miss Watson went through many hair-breadth escapes 


‘a Very interesting manner. 
‘ADLER’S WELLS.—The Mirror of Life in Town.—It is intended, like 
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Life in London, to convey a picture of the various artifices and villanies z 
tised in this best of all possible cities. The characters were well sustained by 
Messrs. Campbell, Starmer, Palmer, W. Williams, &c. &c. Ny 
TOTTENHAM STREET.—To those admirers of theatricals, who weal 
like to see how much may be well done in a small compass, we recommend 
visit to this little, yet now elegant, theatre. A talented company, suction 
orchestra, and delightful singing, will be their reward; to prove this, it js a 
necessary to mention the names of those established favourities, Mrs. Waylet: 
Mrs. Chapman, (late Miss A. ‘Tree,) Mrs. Fitzwilliam, the two Vinings, Gattic 
Melrose, &c.; nor are the pieces produced unworthy of the reputation of 
the actors. Zhe Spectre Boat, a melodrame, by the author of Robdert t}, 
Devil, (the music by Mr. A. Lee,) introduced Mrs. Fitzwilliam and W. Vinine 
to an audience who welcomed them heartily. The Phantasmagoria in this 
entertainment is admirably managed. The Heart of Mid-Lothian has beey 
revived with great success. Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s simple pathos in Madge has often 
beguiled her auditors ‘ of their tears.” Vining gave a bold and faithful portrait 
of George Robinson ; and W. Vining spoke the Scotch dialect very correctly. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Favourite Airs from Marschner’s Grand Opera, Der Vampyr, arranged for two 
Flutes, by E. C. Martin. Rupati & Rose. 

Tuts selection of airs has been made with much judgment; it may be said to 
comprise the “gems” of the opera. Mr. Martin has executed his part in a 
manner which evinces a correct taste, as also a thorough knowledge of the re- 
sources of the instrument for which he has written. 
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Three Grand Duets Concertante, for two Flutes. Dedicated to Mr. George 
Rudall, by T. Berbiguer, (16th Book of Duets, Op. 99.) Rupatt and Rost. 


These duets, from the prolific and not less talented pen of Mr. Berbiguer, 
afford further proof of this gentleman’s pretension to ed as a composer of the 
first class for the flute. The first duet commences with an allegro in D minor; 
the subject is alla cantabile, and it abounds in well-conceived modulations, as 
also some brilliant passages. The romanza of this duet, in B flat major, a 
larghetto, is a charming cantabile; nor is the rondo in D minor less effective. 
The second duet is in E flat major, allegro. The subject, which is of a bold 
character, commences with the flauto primo, answered by the flauto secundo in 
the style of imitation. The larghetto of this duet is in A flat major; the 
subject is graceful, and is well developed. A polacca in E flat succeeds ; it is 
full of delicacy and spirit. The introduction of a new subject towards the close 
of this piece in the sub dominant of the key is not less welcome than agreeable. 
The last duet of this set opens with an andante in G minor, three-fourths 
time, which is succeeded by an allegroinG major. This duet is in every respect 
equal to the former. We cannot conclude, without strongly recommending these 
duets to such amateurs as are desirous to study really good music. 
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March 27.—Mrs. H. Siddons retired 
from the stage this evening, and de- 
livered the following address written by 
Sir W. Scott :— 

The curtain drops—the mimic scene is 
past— 

One word remains, the saddest and the 
last ; 

A word which oft in careless mood we 
say, 

When parting friends have passed a 
social day ; 

As oft pronounced in agony of heart, 

When friends must sever, or when lovers 


spoken, 
When the last tender thread is all but 
broken. 
When all that ear can list or tongue can 
tell | 
Are the faint mournful accents, fare-ye- 
well! 
Yet ere we part—and even now a teat 
Bedims my eye to think our partie 
pom" > in my 
Fain would I speak how deeply in ™ 
breast — 
Will the remembrance of your kimen™ 
rest; 
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rain would I tell—but words are cold 


and weak ; 
i: is the heart, the heart alone can speak. 


The wanderer may rejoice to view once 


ore 
The enilin? aspect of her native shore, 
Yet oft, in mingled dreams of joy and 
pain, ; 
She'd think she sees this beauteous land 
again ; = 
And then, as now, will fond affection 
trace 

The kindness that endeared her dwell- 
ing-place. : 

Now, then, it must be said, though from 
my heart 

The mournful accents scarcely will de- 
part, 

Lingering, as if they feared to break 
some spell. 

I: must be uttered !—friends, kind 
friends, farewell! 

One suit remains :—you will not scorn 
to hear, 

The last my lips shall falter on your ear ; 

When Lam far, my patrons, oh! be kind, 

To the dear relative I leave behind. 

He is your own, and like yourselves may 
claim 

A Scottish origin—a Scottish name. 

His opening talents,—let the truth be 
told, 

\ sister in a brother’s cause is bold,— 

Shall enter for your eve of leisure still, 

With equal ardour, and improving skill. 

And though too oft the poor performer’s 
lot 

is but to bloom, to fade, and be forgot, 

Whene’er the mimic sceptre they re- 
sign— 

\ gentler destiny [ feel is mine ; 

for, as the brother moves before your 
CVeS, 

Some memory of the sister must arise ; 

And in your hearts a kind remembrance 
well 

Of her who once again sighs forth fare- 
well! 


NEWCASTLE. 
lo the Editor of the Dramatic Magazine. 


After an unusually long and disagree- 
) protracted theatrical campaign, 
'. Nicholson closed the doors of the 
‘tablishment, after a six-and-twenty 
- <n season, on Friday evening, 
'=¢, with a variety of new pieces 
s own benefit. The last month, 
the departure of Mr. Young, was 
rely occupied by the benefits of the 
“rent performers, good, bad and in- 
‘vit, trom the leading tragedian of 
ompany downwards, to the deputy 
«-siilters on the stage, and fiddlers 


in the orchestra; and notwithstanding 
the usual attempts at novelties hit upon 
on these occasions, I have reason to be- 
heve that the majority of the benefited 
parties repent having meddled with the 
matter. The greatest house, piled to 
the roof, was collected in honour of the 
box book-keeper, who presented a 
flaming, long and attractive list: The 
Mountaineers, Gretna Green, singing, 
dancing, “and a new rustic drama, 
founded on local tradition, written ex- 
pressly for the occasion by a gentleman 
of Newcastle, entitled Love in the Coun- 
try; or, The Vengeful Miller, all under 
the patronage of the lieutenant and 
officers of the garrison. Touching this 
new piece I shall here only copy the 
remarks transmitted to the editor of a 
neighbouring provincial journal, who 
however judged it right in his wisdom 
to suppress them in éofo, because for- 
sooth he and the learned Theban, author 
of the piece, happen to be intimate: 
“The new drama ts throughout a most 
unpretending ailair, but we cannot in 
this place attempt to enter upon a detail 
of it, unless there had been, which there 
was not, a probability held out of its 
repetition. It seemed however in some 
degree to have answered the main end of 
its creation, that of drawing a portion of 
the crowded house, and so we dismiss it 
—requiescat in pace. We shall behold it 
no more! And as suddenly as it was 
engendered and brought to light, so 
suddenly and cooly did the assembled 
audience dismiss this new-born banthing 
to that bourne, the tomb of all the capu- 
lets, from which no damned drama 
ever returns.” Mr. George Gray, the 
great man, brought forward three entire 
new pieces for his benefit, Zhe House of 
Aspen, Wives by Advertisement, and Father 
and Son, he himself sustaining George 
of Aspen, Lovejoke and Antoine, meet- 
ing with considerable support, and each 
piece securing a repetition. ‘The other 
benefit pieces have either been entirely 
novelties, or reproductions of Gil Blas, 
Infanticide, Partizans, Englishmen in 
India, §&c. 

There was no valedictory address 
spoken at the close of the season, as 1S 
usual on such occasions, and so termi- 
nated the wretched afiair. Report says 
that the losses have been great, and yet 
a species of managerial infatuation still 
hurries Mr. Nicholson upon a pressure 
for the renewal of his expiring lease. 
Taking all things into consideration, | 
cannot think that the just closed specu- 
lation can have been so totally untortu- 
nate and disastrous as was the previous 
one under the auspices of Mr. Henry 
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Kemble’s stage-management. The stars 
have been very numerous, and with 
some exceptions have generally an- 
swered a good purpose; but the stock 
company, taken as a body, was decidedly 
bad, and their performance of the old 
plays, stale and threadbare by constant 
repetition, was by no means calculated 
to afford them any redeeming points. 
As for the novelties, consisting of melo- 
dramas, farces, and operas denuded of 
their music, wanting every attraction of 
new scenery, dresses, decorations and 
good acting, I dare say, that they, like 
the rest of the entertainments, have 
turned out most “ flat and unprofitable.” 
April 17, 1830. A. D. 


BATH. 


On Thursday the versatility of Mr. 
Young’s talents was displayed in his 
admirable personation of Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant in the Man of the World. 
So completely was he metamorphosed, 
that those who had seen him only in his 
own peculiar characters, could not have 
recognised, in the money-getting, am- 
bitious, and * booing’’ Scotchman, the 
representative of Hamlet or Junius 
Brutus. Since Mr. Young first made 
his appearance in this character in 
London, about ten years ago, after 
studying it in the “ land o’ cakes,’’ his 
Sir Pertinax has lost much of the Scotch 
accent and nasal twang which charac- 
terised his debut; but we are amply 
compensated by a less constrained and 
more effective delivery. It is difficult 
for English ears to judge with any de- 
gree of correctness how far the Scotch 
intonation may be carried without vio- 
lating nature; but making considerable 
allowance for this peculiarity, it ap- 
peared to us that Mr. Young, contrary 
to his usual practice, frequently over- 
acted the part, and threw in a more 
than quantum sufficit of rising inflections, 
to give additional effect to the repre- 
sentation; which was, indeed, most 
effective, and kept the audience in con- 
tinued bursts of laughter and applause. 
His by-play throughout was admirable ; 
and it is difficult to take exception to 
any other part of his performance than 
Sir Pertinax’s relation to his son of his 
progress through life, in which scene, 
more particularly, we were struck with 
the fault to which we have alluded. 

On Saturday, for his benefit, Mr. Young 
performed Mr. Oakly in the Jealous Wife, 
but why or wherefore he selected such a 
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Cased in an old-fashioned coat and 
overwhelmed with a mop-wig he m 

peared determined to disguise his aad 
gentlemanly appearance, and was — 
kept in countenance by the equall 

extraordinary blue surtout and whiskers 
of Mr. Bellamy; in which he ag Jit: 
resembled his natural character as }y. 
did Major Oakly. Miss Taylor made a 
very good Mrs. Oakly, and we have 
seldom seen her to better advantage, — 
The interlude of Blue Devils, Measriy, 
by Mr. Young, made amends for the 
flatness of the play. Young, is the peu 
ideal of meagrims, and with the effective 
co-operation of Mr. Woulds, Mr. Ayliffe. 
and Miss Barrett, is more than a match 
for all the blue devils in Christendom.— 
We were glad to find the admirers of 
Mr. Young mustered in considerable 
force, the lower boxes being quite full. 
The more his acting is seen the more it 
is appreciated, and we trust it will not 
be long before we have another oppor- 
tunity of seeing him on the Bath stage. 


BRISTOL, 

April 15.—On Monday evening, the 
celebrated Miss Djeck made her debut 
in a most appropriate personal character, 
viz. the Elephant of Siam, and sus- 
tained her part throughout with wonder- 
ful sagacity and precision. The novelty 
and really curious nature of the perform- 
ance drew together a very fair audience, 
who evinced their satisfaction by re- 
peated bursts of approbation. The 
piece itself, though merely a series o/ 
connected situations for the Elephant to 
exhibit in, gives occasion for some ver) 
splendid scenery ; the procession in the 
last scene is really magnificent and im- 
posing beyond any thing ever exhibited 
on the Bristol boards, or any where else 
out of London. 

Mr. Young’s engagement did not 
prove very lucrative to the manag r. 
He played Hamlet, Sir Pertinax, liens), 
and Zanga. Woman's Love was got ll) 
here for the benefit of Mrs. Macready, 
who performed the patient Bianca. 


Miss Foote has been playing at Wor- 
cester, Greenwich, and Croydon, during 
the past month, to excellent houses. Mr. 
T. P. Cooke at Glasgow; Mr. Liston at 
Manchester and Edinburgh. Mr. Yates 
and Mr. Gallot are roaming about the 
country with Miss Djeck. Mr. G. was 
described in some 


paper as 7 
eminent vocalist.” Heaven save “ec 
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